M Gmail 


Eric Newman 



Re: Audubon and Bob Peck stories 

2 messages 


Wed, Aug 11,2010 at 3:50 PM 


Dear Sandy: 

I specifically asked Bob Peck to ask you for an original newspaper with the Audubon story or stories in it. I am sure you 
can locate original copies for me. You certainly gave us a lot of wonderful publicity. . just the specific page is 

adequate, not the entire issue. The address is 6450 Cecil Ave, St. Louis MO 63105 Thanks 
Eric P. Newman 



In a message dated 8/11/2010 2:58:35 PM. Eastern Daylight Time, 



writes: 


Dear Mr. Newman, 

I'm so sorry! I'm certain I promised to send you the Audubon story, and now time has gotten away from me. 
But here is the original story, plus a follow-up I wrote the next day, profiling Bob Peck. 


htt p://www.phillv.com/phillv/news/home paq e/99607829.html 

htt p://www.phillv.com/phillv/news/home paq e/99679439.html 


Hope you enjoy them. 

Best, 

Sandy 

Sandy Bauers, environment reporter 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

400 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, P A 19130 

?^Pff!^lPnSpace blog here: htt p://www.phillv.com/phillv/blo qs/q reenlivin q/ 

And the biweekly GreenSpace column here: htt p://www.phillv.com/inquirer/columnists/sandv bauers/ 
Follow me on Twitter: htt p://twitter.com/sbauers 

The Inquirer's Health & Science page: htt p://www.phillv.com/inquirer/health science/ 


Wed, Aug 11,2010 at 4:00 PM 


Dear Sandy: 

I asked Bob Peck specifically to have you send me an original copy of the articles you wrote on the discovery of the 
Audubon grouse. Please find the appropriate pages and mail them to Eric P. Newman at 6450 Cecil Ave., St. Louis MO 
63105. Your article was wonderful and was spread almost everywhere. Thanks. Eric 



In a message dated 8/11/2010 2:58:35 P.M. Eastern Daylight Time, 



writes: 


Dear Mr. Newman, 

I'm so sorry! I'm certain I promised to send you the Audubon story, and now time has gotten away from me. 
But here is the original story, plus a follow-up I wrote the next day, profiling Bob Peck. 


htt p://www.phillv.com/phillv/news/home paq e/99607829.html 

htt p://www.phillv.com/phillv/news/home paq e/99679439.html 


































Hope you enjoy them. 

Best, 

Sandy 

Bauers, environment reporter 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

400 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, P A 19130 

^^^^BiSpace blog here: htt D://www.phillv.com/Dhillv/blo as/a reenlivin a/ 

And the biweekly GreenSpace column here: htt p://www.phillv.com/inguirer/columnists/sandv bauers/ 
Follow me on Twitter: htt p://twitter.com/sbauers 

The Inquirer's Health & Science page: htt p://www.phillv.com/inc i uirer/health science/ 
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h'l Gmail 


Eric Newman 


Re: obscure discovery 

1 message 



Fri, Jul 30, 2010 at 12:32 PM 


By the way, all the actual Audubon items exist only in St. Louis -- displayed in the Newman Money Museum, which is in 
the Kemper Art Museum building at Washington University. 


In a message dated 07/30/10 11:24:28 A.M. Central Daylight Time, .Trr — 

Andy: Very, very cool for your dad! I will pass it along, and we shall take a look. Arnie. 


writes: 


From: \ mailto: ^ ^S^^ ^^llBSffw 

Sent: Friday, July 30, 2010 10:42 AM 
To: Arnie Robbins 
Subject: obscure discovery 

Hi, Arnie. This is Andy Newman forwarding today's Philadelphia Inquirer article on an obscure thing which my 
father Eric Newman discovered and which was announced yesterday by the Academy of Natural Sciences -- 
an etching by John James Audubon, which appears to be his first ever. It was drawn by the young Audubon for 
a piece of New Jersey paper money in 1824. Since my 99-year-old father lives in Clayton and is still publishing 
on such esoteric numismatic matters (with this article coming out in the next issue of the Journal of the Society 
of Historians of the Early American Republic), I mention it as a possible item of interest. Solving numismatic 
mysteries like this continues to be my dad's passion. He tells me he has more in the pipeline. 

Hope your summer's going well. 

Andy 

Eureka! Audubon's first engraved illustration 
discovered 

By Sandy Bauers, Inquirer Staff Writer 
Posted on Fri, Jul. 30, 2010 

http://www.philly.com/philly/news/homepage/20100730_Eureka_Audubon_s_first_engraved_ 

illustration_discovered.html 

2 illustrations 

For more than half a century, scholars and biographers of famed bird artist and ornithologist John James 
Audubon had been stumped. 

In an 1824 diary entry, the young French immigrant, who lived for several years at Mill Grove in Montgomery 
County, mentioned that he had given a drawing of a running grouse to a Philadelphia engraver for use on a 
New Jersey banknote. 

It would have been a key moment - the first published illustration for the struggling artist, then 29 years old. 

But if so, where was it? Nobody could find it. And as time went by, many began to dismiss the story as a typical 
Audubon exaggeration. 

But Robert Peck, curator of art and artifacts at the Academy of Natural Sciences, decided to give it one last try. 


https://mail. google. com/mail/u/1?ik=504c5c6882&view=pt&search=all&permthid=thread-f%3A1342709507709221778&simpl=msg-f%3A13427095077... 1/4 
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What he and Eric Newman, a numismatic historian from St. Louis, found has rocked the world of Audubon 
scholars, who are calling their discovery "a eureka moment." 

Their quest began about a decade ago, when Newman visited the academy as part of a tour of libraries and 
important collections. He and Peck met. They had lunch. 

A year later, Peck wrote to him. Had Newman ever seen a New Jersey banknote with a bird on it? 

Newman was an expert on the early paper currency of America and had written a definitive work on the 
subject. He didn't know of any, but he began looking. 

Meanwhile, Peck investigated the Audubon side of the mystery. 

That first diary reference had been on July 12, 1824. Audubon had since moved from Mill Grove, but he was 
back in Philadelphia to garner support - from the academy, the preeminent scientific institution in the country at 
that point - for his bird watercolors. 

That never happened, due to what historians contend were jealousies involving another bird artist, Alexander 
Wilson. 

But Audubon wrote that "I drew for Mr. Fairman a small grouse to be on a banknote belonging to the State of 
New-Jersey." 

"Mr. Fairman" would have been Gideon Fairman, a principal in a Philadelphia engraving firm that specialized in 
making paper currency for financial institutions. 

At that time, each bank made its own currency. 


Right there! 

On a trip to Chicago, Peck checked another diary, and found an entry from 1826. Audubon was in England, 
where his landmark book, The Birds of America, with full-size printings of his bird watercolors, was eventually 
produced, beginning in 1827. 

He noted that he presented a friend "with a copy of Fairman's Engraving of [my] Bank Note Plate." 

But had the money ever been printed? Or was it a plate that never got used? 

Newman combed through every book written on New Jersey paper money. "That didn't help me at all," he said. 

Then he checked the 10,000 different banknotes issued in the United States for grouse pictures. "I couldn't find 
any." 

Finally, he reexamined his own collection of "sample sheets," printed with various images that bank presidents 
might want on their bills. 

Mostly, such sheets contain portraits of George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, images of draped Lady 
Liberties, and, above all, eagles. 

But finally, on a sheet issued by Fairman's firm, likely in 1825 - there! on the lower right! - was a grouse. 


More tidbits 

As was typical, the image wasn't signed. But while other wildlife artists of the day were producing static images, 
this had unmistakable Audubon touches - the unusual choice of species, the running posture that revealed a 
knowledge of the bird in the field, and hints of its grassy habitat. 

"All the circumstantial evidence lines up," Peck said. "He writes in diary twice he did this drawing for Fairman. 
And that it was of a grouse. And that it was for a New Jersey banknote. 

"And here, suddenly within months of Audubon saying he gave it to Fairman, the grouse appears on one of 
Fairman's sample sheets." 


https://mail. google. com/mail/u/1?ik=504c5c6882&view=pt&search=all&permthid=thread-f%3A1342709507709221778&simpl=msg-f%3A13427095077... 
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More searches led to more tidbits. 

Eventually, Peck and Newman put together a likely scenario: Bills may have been printed for the New Jersey 
institution, the State Bank at Trenton, which employed Fairman's firm to design and print many of its bills. 

But the bank began to fail in July 1825, and its notes were worthless by 1826. 

Meanwhile, the State Bank of Camden had issued bills similar to the Trenton notes and also printed by 
Fairman. 

In those days, with so many small banks and so much different currency, conditions were ripe for 
counterfeiting. Forgers altered Trenton notes to look like Camden notes. 

The Camden bank eventually recalled its currency and burned it along with bills from the Trenton bank. 

"The failure and scandal ... all that is documented as part of banking history," Peck said. Whether the burned 
notes actually contained Audubon's grouse is likely, given the timing, he said, but unproven. 

Peck and Newman also found later designs with Audubon's grouse - a $3 note for the Bank of Norwalk in Ohio 
and a $5 note for the Bridgeport Bank in Connecticut. But there's no evidence that either bank followed through 
and printed the bills. 

The academy announced Peck and Newman's findings Thursday. They're being published in the fall journal of 
the Society of Historians of the Early American Republic, based at the Library Company of Philadelphia. 

As word got out, scholars began calling with congratulations - and more tidbits. 

"It's been one of the holy grails for Audubon researchers, to find out if that exists," said Nancy Powell, curator 
of collections and exhibitions at Mill Grove. Now, "it lets us know a little more about him and his art and how he 
developed it." 

"It's the eureka moment where you find that missing piece of the puzzle," said Roberta Olson, curator of 
drawings at the New York Historical Society. 

The society has all 435 original watercolors for Audubon's Birds of America. One is of a similar grouse - the 
pinnated grouse - and the society dates it to 1824, the same year Audubon supposedly made the image for 
Fairman. 

To Olson, everything fits. Other wildlife artists of the day had found that making drawings for banknotes gave 
them not only money to live on but a certain cachet. So why not Audubon? 

Peck said he thought Audubon's little grouse drawing worked against him. To be sure, it was different from all 
the eagles, and was not the sort of thing counterfeiters might use or copy. It also showed his prowess as an 
ornithologist, something he longed for in the stuffy Philadelphia science world that had rejected him. 

But the grouse was, in a word, odd. 

Bank managers who wanted emblems of security, nationalism, or patriotism might have shied away from it. 

"A skittish grouse known for its shy behavior, and running, would not instill in the customer a great sense of 
confidence," Peck said. "But Audubon was so swept up in his own love of birds and his knowledge of their 
intimate behavior." 

Peck and Newman know they may never learn the whole story. So much is gone. 

The engraver went out of business in 1830. The Trenton and Camden banks failed. 

The birds - also known as heath hens - have gone extinct. It's yet another detail that resonates among scholars 
of Audubon, whom many credit with the birth of the conservation movement in this country. 

But neither Peck nor Newman can resist the tantalizing possibility that banknotes with Audubon's grouse on 
them were printed and still exist. . . somewhere. 

Given the Trenton and Camden bank connections, they can't help but imagine some tucked away in a 
Philadelphia attic or stuffed into a Camden wall for insulation. 

"That is always possible," Newman said. "Always." 


https://mail. google. com/mail/u/1?ik=504c5c6882&view=pt&search=all&permthid=thread-f%3A1342709507709221778&simpl=msg-f%3A13427095077... 
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Contact staff writer Sandy Bauers 


https://mail. google. com/mail/u/1?ik=504c5c6882&view=pt&search=all&permthid=thread-f%3A1342709507709221778&simpl=msg-f%3A13427095077... 4/4 
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Grouse 

1 message 


Fri, Jul 30, 2010 at 10:16 AM 

Here's the article. There are also illustrations that won't seem to copy to this. Here is the website to go to see the full 
article and you can print out with the illustrations: www.philly.com/philly/news/homepage 

on Fri, Jul. 30, 2010 



Eureka! Audubon's first engraved illustration discovered 

By Sandy Bauers 
Inquirer Staff Writer 

For more than half a century, scholars and biographers of famed bird artist and ornithologist John James Audubon 
had been stumped. 

In an 1824 diary entry, the young French immigrant, who lived for several years at Mill Grove in Montgomery 
County, mentioned that he had given a drawing of a running grouse to a Philadelphia engraver for use on a New 
Jersey banknote. 

It would have been a key moment - the first published illustration for the struggling artist, then 29 years old. 

But if so, where was it? Nobody could find it. And as time went by, many began to dismiss the story as a typical 
Audubon exaggeration. 

But Robert Peck, curator of art and artifacts at the Academy of Natural Sciences, decided to give it one last try. 
What he and Eric Newman, a numismatic historian from St. Louis, found has rocked the world of Audubon scholars, 
who are calling their discovery "a eureka moment." 

Their quest began about a decade ago, when Newman visited the academy as part of a tour of libraries and 
important collections. He and Peck met. They had lunch. 

A year later, Peck wrote to him. Had Newman ever seen a New Jersey banknote with a bird on it? 

Newman was an expert on the early paper currency of America and had written a definitive work on the subject. 

He didn't know of any, but he began looking. 

Meanwhile, Peck investigated the Audubon side of the mystery. 

That first diary reference had been on July 12, 1824. Audubon had since moved from Mill Grove, but he was back 
in Philadelphia to garner support - from the academy, the preeminent scientific institution in the country at that 
point - for his bird watercolors. 

That never happened, due to what historians contend were jealousies involving another bird artist, Alexander 
Wilson. 

But Audubon wrote that "I drew for Mr. Fairman a small grouse to be on a banknote belonging to the State of New- 
Jersey." 

"Mr. Fairman" would have been Gideon Fairman, a principal in a Philadelphia engraving firm that specialized in 
making paper currency for financial institutions. 

At that time, each bank made its own currency. 

Right there! 

On a trip to Chicago, Peck checked another diary, and found an entry from 1826. Audubon was in England, where 
his landmark book, The Birds of America, with full-size printings of his bird watercolors, was eventually produced, 
beginning in 1827. 

He noted that he presented a friend "with a copy of Fairman's Engraving of [my] Bank Note Plate." 

But had the money ever been printed? Or was it a plate that never got used? 

Newman combed through every book written on New Jersey paper money. "That didn't help me at all," he said. 
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Why are we askin g you to re g ister? We've made some chan g es to the Phillv.com commentin g s ystem to increase the 
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